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ABSTRACT 

The present discussibhdeveldps the thesis that 
social and economic changes since the 1540s have produced educatibrial 
problems requiring a hew approach to school management. First, a 
brief overview, is provided of social and economic: changes prior to 
arid after the 1940s ^ showing how such changes have affected the daily 
experience of individuals arid the responsibilities of the schools. 
This is fbllbwed by a descriptibri bf efforts by educators to aid 
Uriderachievirig children:, including compensatory education and school 
improvement prdgrams. Next, an ecological perspective on the school 
is offered , focusing on work done in conjunction with the Yale Child 
Study Center at two public elementary schools located in New Haven , 
Connecticut ] 99% blacky with more than 50% receiving Aid for Families 
with Dependent Chj. idr en as si sta^ brief review of basic 

c^D^epts of system management^ iO^^^Y^0^^90^ ^n_5^?_^^9 inner-city 
schools are described in terms of structural, procedural^ and 
time-related program elements, in the ^nterveht ions , priority was 
given to the development of a governance and management body 
consisting of administrators , teachers , parents , aides , ahd_ support 
staff. This body functioned at the highest deeisibri-makirig level iri 
the schools. The document concludes with a discussion bf the 
relationship between management and school imprbveiherit, emphasizirig _ 
the importance of good management practices arid schbbl staff members' 
kribwledge bf them. (RH) 
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Societal Change: Implicatioris for School Mahagerrieht 

by 

James P. Comer, M.D., M.P.H. 

Thomas Jefferson said that education is essential in a democracy and 
necessary to improve the quality of the human condition. He wrote, "If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free. . . , it expects what never was and 
never will be." . . . "In the present spirit or extending to the great mass 
of mankind the blessing of instruction, I see a prospect of great advance- 
ment in the happiness of the human race."*^ Education has been particularly 
important in a nation as heterogeneous and dynamic as ours, in fact, it 
contributed heavily to our national dynamism. 

Education promoted significant advances in science- and technology in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, which, in turn, accelerated the speed 
of social interaction and changed che nature of the skills necessary to 
participate successfully in oar society. Concomitantly it gave many people 
the necessary knowledge, skill and credentials to be successful. Nonethe- 
less, formal education — the public school — always failed many people. But 
only within the last thirty years or so has school failure or marginal 

success become a serious handicap to individuals, a threat to democracy 

- - - - 2 

and the quality of American life. 

The pre 1900 's American economy was relatively simple. Jobs were, 

more often than not, available for the unschooled or school dropouts. Arid 

even though mariy people had trouble meeting essential rieeds, survi^7al was 

generally possible without ari elaborate arid impersbrial bureaucratic support 
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syscein; Heads of hdusehdlds were able ho care for cheir families and 
experietica che assbciaced sense of social and psychological well being and 
power . 

In addicidii, pre-1940 America was a nation of small cbwns and rural 
areas. Even cities funccibhed as a colleccion of small cowns- Small cown 
cbnditibns and atcicudes existed at every level of government and business - 
Travel was slbw and difficult and there was relatively little movement in 
and but of these areas. Television was still in the laboratones antii the 
1940' s. Most information about the world was filtered through, and censured 
by, local leaders — parents, teachers, principals, labor representatives, 
employers, ministers, politicians—or information sources such as local 
newspapers, schools, and libraries. 

With limited contact with the outside, local authority figures were 
the makers of "truth,'* spoke with almost a "common tongue" about expected 
behavior^ meted out jobs, justice and injustice and met the spiritual, 
psychological and social needs of community members. Although the rules 
that governed relationships were often unjust, there was intimate inter- 
action among institutional authority figures, and thus, reiati\7ely clear 
expectations and few behavior options and choices. 

Recreatibri and social life — church, ciifb , community organizations — 
was largely based in family and social networks. Thus, most families — adults 
and children — worked, played, found spiritual and social expression and 
support among acquaintences , and most often, among kin and friend in Ibcal 
settings. Yr3t individuals were tied emotionally td the larger sbcial 
system through their respective economic, political, religidus arid sbcial 
leaders. 
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The ecbribmic and social condicions or che pre-i94G's period promoced 

an individual sense of personal worth, value and belonging to che larger 

social system for most Americans, This minimized the existence of feel.irigs 

of exclusion, anger, and alienation among most; created individual desires 

to contribute as responsible citizens. Also under ecdribtnic and social 

conditions of che past a great deal of social skill was riot necessary to 

be able to function at home, in school or iri the larger society. 

Profound scientific and technological chariges moved us from a horse and 

baggy era to a car, airplane, jet arid rocket age level of technology in about 

seventy years. Scientific and techrioldgical developments promoted metrc^ 

poiitan living, high mobility, massive, rapiid arid visual communication of 

information. As a result it is riow possible to have breakfast in New York 

City and lunch the same day iri Sari Frariciscb. We are riow a nation of 

people in daily contact with strangers . Television riow brings sound and 

visual communication of events, attitudes arid values from around the world 

into our homes. No longer are a few local leaders the holders of all 

"truth." The "commdn tbrigue" br gerieral agreement among leaders no longer 

exists. It is pbssible tb hear sharp differences of opinion expressed 

about the most basic issues almost every half hour over radio and television 
3 

riews casts . 

Iri additibri, bur ecoribmy is rib Ibriger a simple one. Basic survival needs 
cariribt be scratched irbm the ground, forests, rivers, lakes and streams. Food, 
clbthirig arid shelter come tb us through complex production, marketing and 
distributibri systems. Because of the complexity of the economy, sustained 
unemplbymerit can exist side by side with highly visible affluence for most, 
wealch arid power for some. Sustained unemployment denies parents the 
bppbrturiity to meet the food, clothing and shelter needs of their children 

4 
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as well as to experience a sense of adequacy ^ belonging and worth which 
being able to do so provides. This increases the likelihood of family 
problems arid decreases the chances of many children to be adequately 
prepared for school. Current economic and social conditions promote 
dysfunctional levels of anger, distrust and alienation within individuals, 
among and between groups. 

At the same time, scientific and technological miracles and social 
movement? have raised the hopes and expectations of almost all people. 
But functioning on a job in order to realize the high level of expectatibris 
many people hold today requires the highest level of social arid psychological 
development ever needed. An izrpulsive or poorly orgariized traffic cbritrdller 
is intolerable. Such a person might have fared well iri the past as a 
fisherman or farmer, disappearing dccupatidris . ^ 

Thus, full human development — academic, social arid psychbldgical—is no 
longer simply desirable. It is a necessity if iridividuals are to function 
well and, conversely, if the quality df life iri dur society is to be improved. 
Whether it is fair or ridt, the sdciety has charged the school with the 
respdnsibility fdr helpirig all childreri meet the demands of a more complex 
age, arid helpirig childreri whd would have dropped out of school in the past 
td stay arid acquire the knowledge and skills needed for success oh a job, 
iri a family and as a citizen of our society and world. 

Families and groups under the most social stress in the past — most 
often Blacks, Hispanics, Native Americans and some Asians — have the greatest 
difficulty promoting the level of social, psychological and, in turn, 

academic development that children will need to function well in the world 

5 

of today and tomorrow. Efforts to adequately develop these children have 

been the focus of much educator attention for over a quarter of a century now; 
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Cbihpehsabory Education to School improvemenE 

In Che 1950*5 arid 60 's many educacofs began Co realize chac children 
who were once dropping out of school^ obcainxng employmenc, caring for 
cheir families and funccioning reasonably well wichoac an educacion were 
going CO have less chance co do so in the future. This realization spawned 
a number of programs designed to compensate for the school underachievement 
of many children who appeared otherw?'se intellectually able. 

The explanation for the difficulty of these children re-activated an 
old debate which continues today. On the one side some social, behavior 

and biological scientists argue that underachieving students in most 

_ 678 

schools, for the most part, are not intellectually able. ' ' On the other 

side, a like and majority group of scientists argue that such children are 

culturally deprived, economically and socially disadvantaged, rrial and under- 

9 10 11 l'^ - - - - - 

developed. » » » Such children have been described as impulsive ^ non- 
verbal, suspicious and withholding, underradtivated arid so oh. In short, the 

labels and problems suggest a deficit iri the child, his or her family, 

._ _ . _ j_2 

neighborhood, reference group or culture. But it is believed that these 
problems can be overcome. Obviously those who hold that underachievement is on 
a genetic basis are suggesting that cdtitperisatbry efforts are not possible, 
sometimes arguing that they are ill advised, wasteful and detrimental. 

Despi^:e the public perceptibri that cbmperisatbry education efforts have 
failed, there is solid eviderice that ihariy such programs have been success- 
ful. Yet it is true that many children continue to underachieve 
iri schbbl arid the quality bf public school education contiriued to deteriorate 
broadly, particularly in areas serving large numbers of children from low-income ^ 
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more ofcen miridricy cbinmuriitiies . This is due, in part:, to che.facc thac 

Che compensacbry educacibn mechods and movement: have not: greaciy ait:ered 

t:he percept:ibris arid practices of t:radit:ional schools. Scadenc gains made 

in iriribvat:ive pre-schobl and early element:ary compensacory education 

prbgrams bfteri ''wash out:" by t:hird grade in t:radicionai and/or poorly 

18 

f urict:ibriirig schools. 

Iri addit:ibn, some observers init:iaily disagreed wich che not:ion t:hat: 

t:he causes of school underachievement: were lodged primarily in children, 

t:heir families, neighbors, reference groups and/or cuit:ure. These observers 

believe t:hat: t:he major causes of sEudenE anderachievement: are t:he at:t:it:udes , 

expect:at:ions and met:hods of an underachieveing school st:aff arid schbbl syst:em. 

Research has shown t:hat: numerous schools serving low-income childreri are 
_ _- 19,20,21 22 

successful. ' ' The successful schools t:end t:o have t:he fbllbwing 

f eat:ures : 

1. St:rong ins t:ruct:ionai leadership 

2. High expect:3t:ions 

3. A safe and orderly environment: 

4. Frequent: moniEoring of pupil progress 

5. A clearly articulated mission of t:he school 

6. Opport:unit:ies to learn because of adequat:e t:ime bri t:asks 

7. Home-school support: syst:ems 

The evidence thai cert:ain condit:ibris lead to successful schools in low- 
income commuaxcies has led t:o t:he develbpmerit: bf a Schbbl Improvement: Movement. 
Here t:he emphasis is on st:aff develbpmerit — administrat:ion, t:eaching, curriculum. 
Such programs are oft:en developed withbut: carefully considering t:he t:ime, 
st:ruct:urai and process elemi'>rit:s rieeded to effect: successful change. Most 
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schools stiii have an authoritarian, top-down, servicia delivery approach 

23 

arid governance mechanism. Such ati approach arid operation is cbhsisteht 

with our societal attitudes and ways and a part of the developtnehtal 
experience and formal education of most educators.. In addition^ school 
staff — administrators and teachers — dfteii perceive school improvement efforts 
as a shift of the blame for underachievemerit in school from the children and 
their families (or the social cdriditibris adversely impacting them) to them- 
selves. All of these factors contribute to system rigidity and maintenance 
of* the status quo. 

Such schools will not be changed by executive decree, new research findings, 
consumer (student, parent, community) desire or need for change and often 
even staff desire for school improvement or change. In order to successfully 
effect change in resistant systems it is necessary for the leadership and/cr 
management group to have a perspective which views the school as a social 
system of multiple interacting forces—children, parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators^ curricula, attitudes, etc. —all of which are a part of the problem 
and all of which are a part of the solution. Change effort must take 
individual, group (unions, parents, administrators, etc.) and bureaucratic 
resistance factors into account; respond to them at a rate and with structures 
and processes which will gradually promote trust, an improved relationship 
climate and gradually overcome resistance. Perfectly good ideas and methods 
applied too quickly, too slowly and without adequate trust and support can 
faii. Each failure makes school improvement more difficult to achieve 
the next time an effort is launched. 
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An Ecological Perspective 

A system is designed as an orderly bat dynamic arrangement of parts which 
make up a functioning whole qualitatively different from each part, A system 
is also a subsystem of a larger system and at the same time is composed cf 

several interacting subsystems, all interdependent. Ecology refers to the 

_ 24 

interaction and interdependence of components in a system, 

A school is a social and/or ecological rystem. Multiple and complex 
interactions take place between and among all of the participants in the 
system — parent, student, prof essidnal teaching and administrative staff, 
other professional support staff, rion-prbf essidnal school staff. Each 
school belongs to larger but still sub-units of the total system such as 
neighbbrhbbd, racial, religious and other significant reference groups^ with 
their attendant members and/dr the Ideal school system. Each school system 
is a sub-system or co-system of other impactful systems~business and finance, 
policies, cdramuriications ^ public services and others at the locals state or 
regional and national levels . 

Attitudes and/or climate^ action arj/or behavior and practicu^, anyplace 
in the constellation of sys terns —pas t , present, future—planned and unplanned 
~cari affect the life of a child in school. Adverse economic, racial, 
religious or other social conditions in systems outside of the school can 
negatively affect the social, psychological and intellectual development of 
children; the training, attitudes and behavior of school staff. Nonetheless, 
a school is a relatively autonomous system and it is possible for a particular 
school leader or leadership group to manage it in a way to minimize the impact 
of social forces beyond the school and promote adequate teaching and learning 
in the school. 
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The quality of system-~in this case, schbol~mahageiheht is perhaps more 
impcrtarit than the ability of individual teachers^ the curriculum and teaching 
techniques. Management must effect the qualxty of relationships between 
home and school, among school staff and between staff and students in a way 
and at a level which can minimize conflict, permits and promotes satisfactory 
social-psycho-emotional and academic learning and growth among students - 
Based on my more than twelve years of work in ::he public schools of New Haven, 
Connecticut 1 would estimate that 50-60% of what most school staff call 
behavior and learning problems are the direct and indirect consequences. of 
systems management problems. 

i will discuss our work in New Haven as a model of management problems ^ 
needs and possibilities but before doing so I would like to briefly review 
the basic concepts of systems management so that their application in our 
work will be clearly apparent. 

There are a number of systems approaches but in practice most managers 
must use an operational or ecciectic approach. The manager must evaluate 
the managerial situation a system presents and apply theory, knowledge and 
information from a variety of sources to achieve the best possible result. 
Management must bring individual and group goals in harmony to the degree 
necessary to achieve the designated task; find and utilize the most efficient 
and effective goal achievement techniques; mediate individual conflicts 
which retard or preclude goal achievement. This process involves organizing, 
planning, coordinating and controlling. Most importantly, the manager must 
be sensitive to system timing, structure and process needs and be able to 

25 

apply such knowledge and sensitivity in carrying out management functions- 
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Ah important question remains unanswered. Why is the modern school so 
complex and in need of such sophisticated management theory, knowledge and 
application methods? In the school of the past most principals managed 
sternly and largely without paying much attention, except sometimes intui- 
tively, to the above principles and processes. 

The answer, again, is in the nature of the massive scientific, techno- 
logical and consequential social changes which have occurred since the 1900 's 
and have been fei^ most keenly since the 1940 's. In the past the school 
principal and staff were an intimate and highly respected part of the social 
network of most families. As a result, school staff authority was an 
extension of parental authority. Today, because of high mobility and mass 
conmunication, school staff are sometimes strangers and foreign bodies, 
even "enemies" in the neighborhood — subject to distrust^ rejection and 
attack. The modem school manager must systematically create the goal, 
strategy and method consensus which existed in a natural way in the school 
of the past. This requires greater management knowledge and skill than was 
needed in the past. 
Kins arid Br erin ah Models 

The King and Brennan schools are ninety-nine percent black, K-4 
elementary schools in the inner city of New Haven. More than fifty percent 
of the children in both schools receive Aid for Families with Dependent 
Childr en (AFDC) assistance. Brennan serves students largely from a nearby 
Ibw^income housing project. Both schools have had a population range of 
250 to 400 over the project years ^ now approximately 300 in King and 200 in 
Brennan due to recent redistricting and low-income housing policy changes. 
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in 1968, the initial project year, th.^ King School students were 
approximately nineteen and eighteen months behind in reading and math by 
the fourth grade, dropping more each year. Serious bahavior and attendance 
problems plagued the school. In 1980, despite continued neighborhood 
deterioration, students are two months below grade level in reading and math 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. King students have been among the top 
five of the thirty elementary schools in the city in the last six years and 
there have been rib serious behavior problems in six or seven years. 

The principles developed in King School were field-tested in Brennan, 
beginning in the 1977-78 academic year, l^hiie Brennan had serious behavior, 
morale, and achievement problems, it had had an effective principal for eight 
years prior to instituting the project and thus less staff turnover and 
open conflict. Nonetheless, there was serious underachievement in grades 
three and four. Significant gains were made in reading and math in all 
but second grade by May 1980. Spectacular gains were registered in kinder- 
garten and first grade, significant at the .001 level on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities, the Woodcock 
Reading Mastery Test and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, after a kiridergarten 
enrichment program and an in-service staff deA/elbpmerit reading program, 
imqproved school climate reduced student behavior problems and greatly improved 
attendance. 

The specific interveritibris are tiiultifaceted and complex. A synopsis 
outlining the structural, prbcess arid timing elements of the program is as 
follows: 
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A represericacive (administrator, parents, teachers, aides, mental 
health team) governance and management body plan, organize, coordinate 
and evaluate the social and academic programs designed to improve student 
and staff performance. This effort is supplemented by a parent group 
working in support of the school program. A mental health team, represented 
operationally by a social worker, helps both groups function and develop 
programs sensitive to child development, relationship and systems knowledge; 
In this process ail involved arrive at a more or less consensus about goals, 
strategies and methods. These arrangements and efforts improve the school 
climate. This frees student, staff and parent energy from interactional 
conflict and allows it to be applied to staff and curriculum development. 
In-service efforts are tailored to develdpttiental needs of the staff arid 
the curriculum. As staff arid curriculum develbprrierit .proceed, the curriculum 
is tailored to the specific rieeds of the school. Social arid academic 
achievement levels gradually and steadily rise as a result. 

The program managers — New Haveri School System director arid priricipai 
'id Yale Child Study Center directors — iriitially created four structures 
to bring about the kind of program arid dutcbmes described. They are as 
follows: 

1. A representative govertiarice arid mariagetnerit body withiri each school. 

2. A parent participatiori program. 

3. A mental health team arid/br prbgram. 

4. The staff arid curriculum develbpmerit prbgram. 

Management created these structures largely bn the basis of theory and 
kribwledge abbut children, teachings systems behavior and history. 
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The structures and their functions were based on several key assumptions: 

1. No tngie group — students, teachers; administrators, parents, 
aides — is responsible for school and student underachievement . 

2. Students and staff are capable of perfdrmance at ari adequate level 
regardless of their backgrounds, 

3. Successful school programs can take place in spite of family and 
social system problems; school-staff efforts should focus oh in-schbbl 
issues and conditions primarily. 

4; All participants in the school endeavor would like to be successful; 
maladaptive behavior is reactive arid/or defensive. 

5. The major problem in schools is systems complexity precluding the 
development of necessary prbblem-sblvihg and opportunity-exploiting 
mechanisms and behavibr. 

6- Distrust and aliehatibh made possible through increased physical, 
sbcial and psychological distance ambhg prbgram participants contribute 
heavily to dysfunctional operation of schools. 

7. A governance and management mechanism which facilitates communication, 
a reduction of social and psychological distance and permits problem- 
solving and opportunity-exploiting activities is indicated. 
A representative governance and managemerft body (School Advisory 
Committee in one school and a Parent-Teacher Action Group in the other) was 
created to give representation to ail of the parties involved in the education 
process and to recreate the sense of community and trust that existed in 
the pre-i94b's school. The parent participation program was designed to 
address the same issue. 
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The mental health team was created to help the staff and parents improve 
their interactions between arid among themselves and with the children, the 
teaching arid curriculum program was designed co address academic improvement 
issues. 

These initial program structures were modified and given appropriate 
emphasis and support on the basis of an operational assessment, particularly 
during the first year and at significant stages in program development, but 
on an ongoing basis as well. 

The first-year operational assessment of the management situation at 
King School revealed complex and dysfunctional interactions which had to 
be addressed before school improvement could take place. There was serious 
alienation and distrust between parents, the community and the school. The 
low-income, largely black parents often felt that the teachers, predominantly 
white and middle-income, did not really care about their children. Teacher 
efforts to bring about classroom and general school order were often 
criticized by parents, in several cases severely and in disruptive — even 
potentially dangerous — ways. Initially only a very small riumber of parerits 
could be involved in collaborative efforts such as serving on the steering 
committee or in the parent-participation groups. When parerits did participate 
it was generally around a crisis arid they were more bfteri arigry and adversarial 
than cooperative and supportive. 

During the first year at King the staff was made up of a large riumber 
of yourig, white teachers who were very committed to tryirig to improve the 
educatibri of iririef-city childreri. But they were also very committed to open 
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education, then being hailed as an important change in teaching. The 
teachers had too little overall teaching experience to be able to success- 
fully handle the new method • This contributed to seriblis student behavior 
problems and staff-student conflict. The parents were very traditional in 
their attitudes, values, and expectatibris in education. The personal style of 
the parents and many teachers was quite different * the former more conserva- 
tive. All of these cdriditibhs cbritributed to parent^teacher conflict. 

Many of the students possessed slcrllls which contributed to success on 
the playgrbund, in the hbusing projects and elsewhere outside a school bat 
did not contribute tb success in school. Too many were impulsive and unable 
to sit and listen tb instruction^ take in information, reflect on it, 
generalize arid use it to solve intellectual problems. Many lacked social 
tolerance arid wbuld tend to fight out problems rather than talk them out. 

Tbb few children had had experience working with pre-school education 
materials such as crayons, pencils, papers, etc. Too few children had been 
read tb by adults and thus came to school with low pre-reading development 
levels. Wliile many children had been told and understood Sat the school 
was their hope for the future and they were encouraged to participate and 
perform well by their parents, too many had no real motivation to attend 
school other than to be with friends. Their goals were different to those 
of the staff. 

While the young staff had some empathy for the underdeveldpmerit arid 
different preparation of the children, most of them did riot have a gbbd 
appreciation of the social, psychological and intellectual implicatibris 
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of the student behavior they observed. Their college preparation^ like that' 
of most teachers i had focused almost exclusively on teaching methods and 
materials rather than on relationship and school climate issues. The 
teachers lacked a clear understanding of the importance of and how to 
create positive relationships in a classroom and in the school. The 
psychology courses they had received tended to be theoretical rather than 
applied and dealt with general principles rather than specific applied 
classroom and child development issues. On one occasion there was a discussion 
about the fight-or-f light reaction as represented by a frightened child 
kicking a teacher and running out of the class. Not a single teacher had heard 
of this elementary and widely known psychological principle. 

The support system of these schools — psychologists, social workers; 
resource teachers^ nurses — was fragmented and peripheral to the classroom 
activities. The school psychologists arid social workers preferred to use 
the psychiatric treatment or medical model arid work drie-tb-orie with 
children and families rather than address classroom arid school relatibriship 
climate issues. Much social worker time was sperit outside the school wbrkirig 
on complex problems that could not fJbssibly be mariaged iri the time arid with 
the resources available. Psychblbgists tested, labeled arid sbme times treated 
children who were, most often ^ behavior problems but not psychologically ill. 
The behavior problems more often stemmed from the difficult interactibris in 
the school than from inner psychological conflict. The resources of the 
social worker, psychologists, resource teachers, aides, and other support 
personnel were not coordinated. Each spoke a different professional language. 




The expectations of the New Haven School System leadership^ the Yale 
Child Study Center leadership, the parents and the teachers were all quite 
different. The Yale Child Study Center leadership expected to focus on 
relationships and behavior issues in order to improve the climate of 
relationship and permit the educational process to take place more efficiently 
and effectively. The New Haven School System leadership expected a focus 
on management and academic issues. In addition, at least two of the teachers 
had leadership ambitions that they had hoped to fulfill in the program and 
were not receiving an opportunity to do so. 

The teaching staff, as mentioned, was interested in trying out new 
methods, the parents expected immediate improvement in the academic and 
social performance of their children while the school and Child Study 
Center staff expected a gradual change. The central school administration had 
some ambivalence about the program in the first place. Some of the administra- 
tors wanted to try, and supported; innovation and others preferred traditional 
approaches with a strong emphasis on maintaining clasisrodm order. 

Differing purposes and goals, student underdevelopment, inappropriate 
staff preparation, parental discontent and other factors often led to dis- 
agreements, tension and conflict. Each program effort—teaching and 
curriculum development, support or mental health services ^ parent participa^ 
tion, etc. — was carried but in ah atmosphere of suspicion^ doubt ^ without 
enthusiasm arid cdtifidehce in students, staff or parents. All participants 
in the system were chronically fatigued and depressed. Major^ even minor ^ 
problems often stirred prof essibhali racial^ class and other latent tensions. 
Social arid academic growth of the students was not possible. 
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The temptatiori arid dariger iri a dysfurictidrial system such as the above 
is for the manager to take a "heavy hand" or authbritariari approach iri ari 
effort to make the system less dysfurictidrial. Authbritariari rrianagerrierit efforts 
to make people act in goal-directed ways in such a settirig usually meets with 
resistarice arid the mobilization of drgariizatibri (union, parerit advocacy^ 
admiriis tratdr )pdwer td support resistance. Uriusually gifted managers can 
imprdve system functioriing with ari authoritarian management approach. They 
mobilize group trust and support thrdugh persdrial characteristics ^nd^ 
sometimes, because df remarkable expertise. But this approach limits the 
growth of other potential leadership in the system and makes it deperiderit 
upon the manager, thus vulnerable in a change situation. Also, unudually 
gifted managers are extremely rare. 

The operational assessment at King strongly verified the theoretical 
position that a representative governance and management body was needed. 
Its development and function was given the highest priority. Management 
realized that it would not be possible to bring the goals and methods of 
oil che people in the system in line with system goals unless each group 
had an opportunity to have its interests represented on ".he planning, 
organizing, coordinating and controlling mechanism of the school or system. 

It is important to point out that after some experimentation, it was 
agreed that the management body must have real power but must not paralyze 
the principal; therefore, must be an advisory group. This requires the 
manager or principal to take the input of group members seriously but to act 
independently and contrary to the group position when it appears necessary 
to achieve the goals for which he or she bears final responsibility. The 
latter sitnation — independent and contrary action — is rarely necessary. 




As administrators, teachers, pariehts, aides, support staff identified 
arid analyzed problems and btJpdrturiities , established priorities, organized^ 
developed, cddrdiriatiBd and (evaluated problem-solving activities, a consensus 
about direction, expecCatibris arid methods emerged. Parents and staff—assisted 
by mental health support staff — came to see each other as persons with coinmon 
interests arid goals. Mutual respect arid trust emerged. 

Because all the groups participating in the school endeavor were 
represerited at the highest decision-making level, each had a sense of ownership 
iri the program of the school and encouraged the respective members of their 
groups to participate. In this way the school went from having 15 to 20 
parents turn out for school activities to having 300 to 400 turn out for the 
same kind of activity. Internal communication was improved and troublesome 
misunderstandings were reduced. 

The mental health support staff — largely the social worker — supported 
and facilitated parent participation and staff acceptance of coiiaboratxon ; 
shared child development and child rearing skills with parents, administrators 
and teachers. This assisted in reducing behavior problems. 

In this atmosphere teachers could open- their classrooms to each other, 
acknowledge strengths and weaknesses and began to share strengths (giving 
demonstrations for parents, assisting younger colleagues, etc.) and accepting 
help for weaknesses (in-service workshops using experts directed to address 
staff needs identified by the teachers themselves rather than central office 
or priricipal determined weaknesses or needs). 
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After significant emphasis on staff and curricuiam deveiopment; an 
effort was made to tailor the program to the specific needs of the children 
of King School. This led to the development of the "Social Skills Curriculum 
for Inner-City Children." Without reducing time on basic skill development, 
this program integrated the teaching of academic material, the arts arid the 
social skills the children will need to be successful as adults — iriterper serial ^ 
planning, organizing and coordinating skills needed to participate in politics 
and government, business, health and riutritidri activities, arid leisure- 
spiritual time activities. Programs have iricluded a mayoralty candidates' 
presentation in the school, classroom stores arid bariks, human body awareness^ 
gospel chorus, etc. 

Note that sufficient time arid eriergy was available to adequately develop 
the academic and social prdgrams drily after the relationship climate of the 
school was greatly improved. Agairi, this was made possible because the 
work of the represeritative , cdllabdrative governance and management body 
freed time arid eriergy that would have otherwise been consumed in conflict. 
The same staff arid curriculum development program that did not work in a 
poorly and inappropriately managed system in the early years worked well 
in the adequately managed and functioning system later on. 

In the field-test school the same cdllabdrative methods were utilized 
with less Mental Health Team assistance. A Teacher-Cdordihatdf assisted 
parent participation. Another Teacher-Coordinator facilitated teacher 
participation in staff and curriculum development. The same systematic effort 
to imprdve climate in drder td address staff and curriculum development 
issues took place. 
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With even less attention to child behavior prdbleins than was given 
in King, serious acting up and acting out prbbletns decreased in an iIIlprb^7ed 
climate of relationships. The Breririari principal credits the presence of 
parents from the cbminuriity working as aides in a few classrooms and forming 
the core of the parent group—an approach devised at King--as being largely 
responsible for the quick improvement in school climate and behavior. 
Parents serve as classroom aides only as long as their children are in the 
school. Again, the relationship problems at Brennan were not as serious 
as the initial King problem but underachievemeht was still the case. The 
quick improvement in the school climate at Brennan made it possible for 
the staff to quickly address staff and curriculum development issues. 

An early concern expressed by the staff was the frequent mo^7^ent in 
arid but of classrooms for special assistance and enrichment programs for 
a number of children. Numerous programs — college and coiSunity volunteer 
groups, special arts activities, etc. — were available. Some programs were 
categorical grant activities, such as Title I teachers in the basic skill 
areas, targeted for certain groups, it was reasoned that the school day 
and experience was being fragmented in a way that precluded student gains 
by the very programs designed to promote them, A subcommittee of the 
representative governance and management body designed, and the school got 
official permission to develop, a program to coordinate and fully utilize 
ail of the resources in the school in a way that did not take the children 
out of the classroom frequently. 

All of the resources were identified and their capabilities were 
catalogued. All of the students in the school were then screened fbr 
reading and mathematical strengths and weaknesses arid matched with apprbpriate 
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resources with minimum to iio overlap or waste of resources or time. Prior 
to mandated mains tr earning of educably mentally retarded children^ such 
children in Brennari arid King were placed in regular classrooms— with support 
— arid the EMR space was used by all children needing specific butside-bf- 
classroom assistarice. But an effort is made to provide most special assistance 
iri regular classrooms. 

The major responsibility for carrying out this operation is held by the 
Learning Disability Teacher, working with classroom teachers and parents as 
a subcommittee of the governance and management body, in what is caiied the 
Learning Center Program, the progress of children, problems, needs and 
opportunities are addressed and monitored in the Learning Center on a weekly 
basis. Social Skill Curriculum proposals and all other academic development 
efforts in the school are carried out through the Learning Center group. 

As mentioned, the Brennan principal had a reasortabiy orderly school 
prior to utilizing a representative, collaborative governance and management 
body. He points out that there are structural and process limitations to 
managing in isolation as do most principals. In his previous *'tight ship" 
approach he referred each problem to the designated resource person or 
program. The teacher, support staff, parents and volunteers never got a 
chance to look at the total picture, share ideas, plan and develop better 
coordinated approaches to student and staff needs and opportunities. 
Each felt isolated and frustrated in his or her peripheral support position 
and the teachers felt undersuppdrted in spite of the existence of numerous 
support persoririel. 
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As mentioned, other management styles can be used arid are successful, 
with the aforementioned shbrtcbmirigs ^ in schools ^ particularly iri private 
schools^ and ia systems such as industry^ business and the military. But 
these systems differ in important ways to public schools and suggest the 
need for collaborative management approach in the latter* Most importantly, 
it is much more difficult to extrude troublesome students and staff in 
public schools than any of the other systems. But there is an even more 
fundamental problem. 

Principals or school managers have official and formal authority and 
related power. But teachers, other staff, parents and children have unofficial 
and informal power often greater in significance than the official power of 
the principal. Probably because of the success of democracy and education — 
anct Che effect of television and high mobility — fe\^ people concede power and 
3.uthorxty to principals as most did prior to World War 11, As mentioned, 
when principals and other managers demand respect and acquiescence to their 
authority without having gone through the process of promoting constructive 
support for their leadership among groups and individuals in the system, 
severe resistance often develops. The collaborative, cooperative management 
approach best promotes the process necessary to enhance principal or manager 
power without dysfu*ictiorial resistance. 

It is of interest that Japanese arid Scaridinaviari industrialists in 
particular, have examined and in some cases utilized mariager-worker collabor- 
ation approaches* Some Americari iridustrialists, cdricerried about low 
productivity, are moving in this directibri. Irideed there probably is more 
such movement in industry than in educatibn and other humari service delivery 
organizations . 
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I intist emphasize that the collaborative^ governance and mahagemeht 
structure, process and timing outlined in these projects did not always work 
smoothly. Certain efforts did not work at all. Origbirig evaluation 
enabled us to eliminate unsuccessful approaches and try others. The task 
is never done and no school is ever perfect. Changes in staff, students^ 
parents; new materials, ideas, insights, school functioning level, morale 
and experience require constant program adjustments, the existance of a 
representative governance-management body permits early detection of 
change needs and provides the system with a flexibility to respond. 

In systems as active as King and Brennan it is easy to credit individuals, 
specific programs, the general climate and the like for overall school improve- 
ment. It is easy to forget that the governance and management body acts as 
a kind of "central nervous system" which makes it ail possible. The principal 
of the King School pointed out that in the early years when things began to 
go well and everybody was busy, he would occasionally forget to schedule 
School Advisory Council meetings. In short order there would be communications 
problems and conflicts. Once the SAC meetings were restored, the problems 
were reduced or eliminated. 

The function of the governance and management body was not only to 
prevent problems through good planning and program execution but to mediate 
individual arid intergrdup conflicts. In both schools the governance and 
management bodies successfully mediated conflicts related to a city-wide 
teacher strike, persdnality clashes, teacher assignment difficulties and 
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niariy others. The cdllabdratibri method grieatly rieduced schddl--cdtmnuriit:y 
cbriflict. Wbrkirig in chis way che school acquired a reputatidri as a friend 
arid member of the cdiranuriihy, the kirid of relationship that existed naturally 
prior to the 1950*s, As a result: there has ride beeri angry arid darigerdus 
cbrif tori tatibris betweeri parerics arid staff since the third year bf the program 
at King. 

While I believe chat the parerit participatibri program, the Merital Health 
Team accivicies arid the teaching arid curriculum develbptherit program are all 
impbrtaric, none could work effectively for Ibrig without a governance arid 
management body. For example, research has pointed tb che impbrtarice of 
high teacher expectations and school climate in promoting adequate levels 
of student achievement. But high teacher expectation levels cannot be 
maintained for long by most people in difficult school climate situations. 
It is a representative governance and management body — more than a single 
principal acting alone — that is able to transmit, facilitate and support 
attitudes, develop problem solving and opportunity exploiting programs, 
and coordinate teaching and staff support efforts needed to make it possible 
for teachers to maintain a high level of gratification and, in turn, high 
expec tatibhs. 

the initial change from a governance and^ management structure in which 
the principal has total management authority and responsibility tb one in 
which other staff have governance and management authority and respbrisibility 
requires more time than in the traditional method. Teachers and parents are 
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reluctant to act arid are urisure of themselves. In rare cases some wiii try 
to usurp priricipal power. But as teachers, aides arid principals acquire 
experierice and management skills, a principal's task becomes less onerous 
from a time, eriergy and task standpoint. The principal becomes more of a 
facilitator and overseer than controller. Time is freed for the heavy paper- 
work and building care tasks required in a modern school as well as for 
program conceptualization. 

The Brennan principal is on leave for the 1980-81 acaaemic year. His 
replacement reports that the staff moved ahead almost as if there was no 
change. This is the condition which permits continued system growth iri 
spite of leadership changes, less possible when order and achievement is 
a function of the characteristics of the individual principal or leader. 
This is the condition which permits the staff to systematically seek out 
and resolve problems and exploit opportunities rather than defensively 
respond to crises. It is iri such schools that research firidirigs arid 
program innovatioris can be iricbrpdrated , if they are useful, rather than 
superficially tagged bri withbut having much impact, or distorted and ignored 
altogether. 

^^ariagemerit and School Imprbvemerit 

The above models clearly show the crucial role of good organization and 
management. But school organizatiori and managemerit remains almost a "dirty" 
word. One educator— from a family of highly successful managers in business-- 
suggested that I not use the word management to refer to the role of the 
principal and other administrators. He said that the word management was 
suggestive of control, manipulation, exploitation and profit-making. This 
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is ah urifbrturiate attitude held by far too many individuais in the people 
helping professions — education, social work, even among some health care 
professionals. They are suggesting that the empathy, spontaneity, warmth 
and caring needed to serve people and planning, coordination and control 
are mutually exclusive. Both sets of conditions are needed. 

As shown, the unsystematic application of knowledge arid resources in 
a system can undermine caring. Many educators criticized for riot caring 
about children began their careers with caring attitudes. As the developers 
of the Yale Child Study Center-New Haven School System program assumed, 
not caring is an end-product or defensive respdrise to a poorly furictibning 
system. As coaches, officials arid rules free athletic teams tb achieve 
order, spontaneity, creativity arid goals, so fob does schbbl mariagemerit . 
Without adequate mariagemerit — iri bbth cases — chabs is a more likely butcbme of 
group activity thari goal achievemerit. 

The cdrisequerices bf the negative attitude abbut mariagemerit is reflective 
iri bur trairiing and treatment bf schbbl managers. 0"»"ganizatibn and management 
prbgrams are not usually strbng departments bf schbbls bf education. The 
approach of these departments is more often classroom than practice based. 
Many programs are arranged so that students take administration training 
"oh the side" because the requirements beyond those in other program areas 
are minimal, encouraging people with little interest or talent to qualify 
as administrators and/or managers. 

Within school systems administrators are often appointed for political 
reasons without evidence of talent and often eventually promoted "out of the 
way" because they didn't have management ability. Unsuccessful teachers 
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often find a way cue of Che classr'^oih by becoming an administrator, compounding 
fjroblemsi because all of the organization, planning, relationship skills, 
teaching knowledge — and more — required to be a good teacher are required to 
be a good manager. 

The modern school requires teacher understanding of school management, 
its role and impact on their own and system functioning as well as the skill 
to directly participate in it. Few pre-service education programs provide 
such understanding or skills. Teaching support staff — social workers, 
psychologists, learning disability and other special teachers, nurses — 
should understand the purposes and impact of school planning, communication, 
coordination, evaluation (management) and be prepared to participate in it. 
Most are not. Administrators, teacheis and support staff should understand 
and be able to promote positive ^ome-school relationships, a management 
function. Most are not systematically trained to do so. 

Not only is public education an important mechanism to advance the 
happiness of the human race and undergird democracy, as indicated by 
Thomas Jefferson, it is also an important, big business. School managers 
should be carefully selected on the basis of demonstrated ability and 
potential, carefully trained, supervised and assisted on the job as is the 
case in successful profit and non-profit making organizations. 

But a school is not a profit making organization producing inanimate 
objects. it is charged with one of the most important responsibilities 
in the society — to enhance the social, psychological and intellectual 
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development of the riatibh's young. Professional arid nbriprof essibrial adults 
involved in schools must be abli. tb wbrfc tbgether in a way tb create a 
climate which riurtures the young and prbmbtes such developmerit . Relationships 
arid feelirigs are more important in a system with a human nurturance and 
development responsibility than in a system producing material goods. 

Because of the peculiar and important task of the school manager, he 
or she must be particularly sensitive to and skilled in the application of 
mental health and positive climate promoting principles than managers of 
other systemis , or understand how to fully utilize the knowledge and skill of 
mental health support staff, such as social workers and psychologists, to achieve 
such ends. The school manager must understand how to promote consensus, a sense 
of mission, a sense of belonging, trust, respect and a sense of program owner- 
ship among all the members in the system through the various governance and 
management structures and processes he or she creates and maintains. 

Countless amounts of money, time and energy go into teacher pre-service 
and in-service development programs. Much money is spent on the development 
of support staff in schools. Much money, time arid eriergy is sperit dri 
curriculum arid materials developmerit. Yet a poorly furictibriirig priricipal 
arid school cari seriously uridermirie the ef f ectiveriess of all other personnel 
arid programs . Iri mariy schools across the riatibri research firidirigs, model 
program insights arid useful material cariribt be adequately arid beneficially 
utilized because of management and system furictibning problems. 
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Most troublesome of all, because of the very iiaturia of systems, 
too often the least effective managers are assigned to a school serving a 
disproportionate number of youngsters from families arid rieighbbrhbbd systems 
that are underachieving arid/or dysfurictibrial frbm the staridpbirit of preparing 
their children for school arid later jbb br career, family arid citizenship 
success. It is develbpmerital dbuble jebpardy arid bfteri leads to a downhill 
or underachievirig life cburse with seribus cbrisequerices for everyone in 
society. 

I have rib bbjectibri tb the level of education research in this country, 
though I streriubusly quarrel with our overemphasis and greater appreciation 
of experimental research design over case study and ecological research 
design. I have no quarrel with the idea of compensatory education programs. 
Agairi^ such programs have been far more successful than the public is willing 
to acknowledge. I have no quarrel with the new emphasis on teaching staff 
development and accountability. But all of it is for naught if schooi 
management remains an underdeveloped area. Gains made by students in Head 
Start and other preschool programs *Wsh out*' in time, in part, because 
youngsters are attending poorly managed and functioning schools. 

The single most effective thing that our nation can do to improve the 
quality of education in general, especially that of poor and minority 
children — other than improving the economy and quality of life in our 
entire society — is to give highest priority to the training and development 
of the people responsible for mar^aging each school building. 
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SuniTnary 

There has been dramatic scientific and cechnoiogicai change in our 
society since the beginning of the 20th century. This has resulted in 
numerous social changes. Most relevant to this discussion is that the 
school is no longer a natural part of the community with a neighborhood, 
parent, administrator, teacher, student more-or-less consensus about 
goals, strategies and methods. Such a consensus must be systematically 
created in the modern school. But schools are generally still organized 
as they were in the past, with full responsibility for management in the 
hands of a single person, a principal. And principal or school management 
development has not been adequately emphasized in education. Recent 
research suggests that mariagemerit is the key ingredient needed for school 
success. The two models cited above, arid other work, suggest that a 
collaborative mariagemerit approach is most appropriate in the modern school. 
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